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The Kevt to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 


Why ?—Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 





“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New Yorx 














Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 





The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 
person who begins business with a meager 
knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 








How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—results count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 





Address The Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 

A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 
Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No.2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60 -00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
}in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited . 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Shorthand and Typewriting 


The Gregg Writer 








EDITED BY JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


SUBSCRIPTION PriIcE—United States, Canada and Mexico, 50c;Great Britain, Australiaor 
any country in the Postal Union, 75c. Entered at Chicago Postoffice as second-class matter 


PUBLISHED BY THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 151 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Vot. VIII 





CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1905 


No. 1 











The Beginner 


T is with a profound feeling of 

responsibility that we _ enter 
upon the work of preparing 
the copy for the first number 
of the eighth volume of this 
magazine. 

We see in imagination a vast army of 
young people starting out this month on 
the study of the kindred arts of short- 
hand and typewriting. Our hearty good 
wishes for success go out to them, and 
we pledge them our earnest efforts to 
help them through the pages of this 
magazine. For many. years we have 
been laboring unceasingly to clear away 
the stumbling-blocks in the path of the 
shorthand student and, judging from 
results, our efforts have been crowned 
with no small measure of success. In 
the coming year we intend to work as 
earnestly as we have done in the past— 
and more we cannot promise. 





A New Volume 


ET us begin this volume with a 
few words about the Grecc 


Le Writer. To appreciate the 
{aliewi] value of this magazine to a 

student, stenographer or teacher 
it is necessary to examine a dmplete 
volume. The twelve numbers of the 
last volume, for instance, when bound, 
make a bulky book of 476 pages. It con- 
tains over one hundred large plates of 
shorthand, giving reading and writing 
practice on all kinds of matter—much 
more than is given in any of the dicta- 
tion books which cost from two to three 
times the subscription price of the 
magazine. It has fifty halftone cuts of 
writers, teachers and school proprietors ; 
a Learners’ Department, full of encour- 
aging and helpful articles, criticisms and 














splendid exercises for students; an Eng- 
lish Department, giving a complete 
course on punctuation, with forceful 
articles on live topics, as well as a series 
of short editorials dealing with every- 
day problems in English and _ corre- 
spondence; a Typewriting Department, 
with articles and plates of actual tabu- 
lating, and other work sent in by expert 
stenographers. 

But this summary contains but a frac- 
tion of the good things to be found in 
any one volume of the Grecc WRITER. 
We most sincerely believe that in any 
one number of this magazine a student 
or stenographer can find suggestions 
that will be worth much more than the 
subscription price for a whole year. 


Suggestions to Students 


ULTIVATE A LOVE FOR YOUR 
worK. The study of shorthand 
can be made intensely fasci- 
nating. Think of it as the 
highest form of writing, which 
in itself is the greatest invention of 
man. Be proud that you can record the 
language in its graceful, mysterious 
lines, and aim at artistic skill in exe- 
cuting these lines. You can, if you will, 
make the study of shorthand a perfect 
joy instead of a task. Its possession has 
been coveted by the wisest men and 
women, for it is not only a practical in- 
strument in commercial work, but a 
much prized and valuable accomplish- 
ment and a means of mental culture. 

Be THOROUGH. Skill in anything is at- 
tained by repetition—doing the same 
thing over and over again. Do not shirk 
the careful, painstaking practice on the 
elementary forms given in the manual. 
Write each outline many times, aiming 
to attain exactness and ease of execu- 
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tion. Your future success depends to a 
very large extent on the way you do 
your work now. 

UsE GOOD MATERIALS. Cheap, gritty 
pencils and poor notebooks are respon- 
sible for a great many failures in the 
study of shorthand. Get the best that 
can be obtained. 

DEVOTE MUCH TIME TO READING WELL 
WRITTEN SHORTHAND. By doing this you 
will become not only a fluent reader, but 
it will enlarge your writing vocabulary. 
Unconsciously you will imitate in your 
own work the easy execution of the 
forms shown in the printed plates. All 
expert writers have devoted much time 
to reading shorthand. 

Don’t GET DISCOURAGED. The complete 
mastery of shorthand and typewriting is 
worthy of your best efforts, and if you 
devote yourself earnestly to the work 
there can be no such thing as failure. 
Do your work faithfully each day and 
do not worry about the outcome. Many 
students waste a great deal of valuable 
time in talking and worrying about their 
work when they should be practicing. 


Accuracy and Speed 


ROM the tenor of a letter re- 
ceived from one of our most 
weal Valued correspondents, we learn 
Ss fas) that many teachers have an 
impression that the great pur- 
pose of shorthand penmanship drills, as 
advocated by us, is the development of 
accuracy, and accuracy alone. We hasten 
to correct this impression, and we think 
we can best do this by quoting the fol- 
lowing sentences from our address to the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: 

It is my opinion that in the past 
many teachers have laid too great 
stress upon accuracy, and paid too lit- 
tle attention to the development of 
speed from a scientific point of view, it 
being the common saying that speed 
would come with practice. By so doing, 
they have fastened upon students a 
sluggish method of writing the char- 
acters, from which, in many cases, they 
have been unable to free themselves in 
after years. 






In another address on the same sub- 
ject, we mentioned among the advan- 
tages of regular shorthand penmanship 
drills, that they enable the student “to 
speedily overcome the deliberate habits 
imposed, and rightly imposed, upon him 
in drawing the characters in the early 
stages of the work, * * * the hand 





being trained to respond more promptly 
to the thought transmitted to it from 
the brain. They teach him to control 
the unnecessary movements of the hand; 
compel the student who has a sluggish 
or awkward method of writing to realize 
by comparison that the fault is with him- 
self, and not with the teacher or the 
system he writes; train him to make 
rapid transitions between words, to move 
easily and rapidly from the end of one 
line to the beginning of another, and 
from page to page; and give him swift- 
ness of action that is carried into all the 
other writing.” 

No one familiar with our methods of 
teaching will construe these remarks as 
in any way minimizing the importance 
of accuracy; our contention is that while 
accuracy should be the watchword all 
through the theory work, there should 
be systematic penmanship drills in the 
advanced work for the specific purpose 
of developing swiftness in the execution 
of the shorthand forms. These drills 
should be given when the student has 
mastered the theory work, and has ac- 
quired such control of his hand that his 
shorthand outlines will not be “shat- 
tered” by more rapid movement. 


Brevities 
This issue of the magazine was de- 
layed by extreme pressure of other mat- 
ters, and we will try to have the next 
number out on time. 
* * * 


We hope all our friends will assist us 
in placing the circulation of, the maga- 
zine a few notches higher this year than 
it has ever reached before. 


* * * 


Do you honestly believe that your em- 
ployer is receiving bigger direct returns 
from your services than he could rea- 
sonably expect to secure through any 
other medium? If not, you are not the 
man for the place and the sooner you 
recognize this fact the better satisfied 
you will be. 

x * * 

Are you a well-posted stenographer? 
Do you endeavor to keep informed as to 
developments in your own profession? 
Do you watch constantly for facts re- 
lating to the particular line of business 
in which you are engaged? Do you 
know what is being done in the world of 
business generally? If not, you have 
taken the wrong turning to Successville. 
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Federal Bankruptcy Law—Acts of Bankruptcy 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Federal Bankruptcy Law— Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFInGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
depart.nent should be 





Every-day Difficulties of Our Readers 


422 S. 14th St., Boise, Idaho, 
August 9, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Please advise me through the me- 
dium of the Gregg Writer of the cor- 
rect use of the expression “O. K.” Is 
it an abbreviation, or a contraction; 
and should each letter be followed by 
a period? Also advise me as to the 
origin of this expression, as it is used 
commercially to denote correctness. 

Yours truly, 
R. BR. C. 


O. K. (Origin obscure: usually said 
to have been originally used by Andrew 
Jackson, the seventh president of the 
United States, as an abbreviation of all 
correct, spelled (whether through igno- 
rance or humorously) oll korrect; but 
this is doubtless an invention. Another 
statement refers the use to “Old Keo- 
kuk,” an Indian chief, who is said to 
have signed treaties with the initials 
“O. K.”) All right; correct; now com- 
monly used as an indorsement, as on a 
bill. (Colloq.)—Century Dictionary. 


Cambridge, Minn., Aug. 22, ’05. 
Dear Madam: 


Will you kindly look over the in- 
closed verification and tell me, through 
the columns of The Gregg Writer, 
whether or not the underscored “it’’ 
should be “them”? It seems to me that 
it should, but my employer insisted on 
my writing “it.” 

Thanking you in advance for your 
reply, I am 

Yours very truly, 


VERIFICATION 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, } 


County of Isanti. _ 

A. H. Southerland, being first duly 
sworn upon oath, says that he is the 
Attorney for the Plaintiff in the fore- 
going within entitled action; that he 
has read the foregoing complaint, that 
the same is true of his own knowledge, 
except as to matters therein stated on 
information and belief, and as to such 
matters he believes it to be true and 
that the reason why this verification 
is not made by the Plaintiff is that said 
Plaintiff is absent from this County 


wherein resides the affiant, his Attor- 
ney. 





Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 22d day of August, '05. 





Notary Public, Isanti Co. 


The antecedent of “it” is “complaint.” 
Your confusion arises from the fact that 
the pronoun is placed near the word 
“matters.” 

It is not such “matters” he believes to 
be true, but the “complaint,” which in- 
corporates them, he believes it to be 
true. ae 


Dallas, Tex., Sept. 5, 1905. 
Gentlemen: 

I am a little bothered, and hope the 
editor of your English department will 
be so kind as to clear my muddled 
brain. 

Recently I maintained to my em- 
ployer, who is himself somewhat of a 
disciplinarian in grammar, that the 
use of “Respectfully” or “Sincerely” 
alone in closing a letter was incorrect, 
that the word “Yours” should be pre- 
fixed or added. He took issue with me 
on the proposition, and I was not pre- 
pared to give a plausible reason for 
what I maintained was correct. 

Please tell me if I am right or wrong, 
and give a reason for it. 

Thanking you in advance for the 
courtesy of a prompt response, I am 

Yours very truly, 
L. M. 


The complimentary close is merely a 
matter of courtesy, and “Respectfully” 
or “Sincerely” are just as courteous as 
“Respectfully yours” or “Sincerely yours.” 
As a matter of argument, however, one 
might contend that since it takes longer 
to write the two words than the one the 
courtesy is somewhat prolonged. Like 
a bow, you know, both may be courteous, 
although one may be a twentieth cen- 
tury jerk at the hat and the other an 
early eighteenth century sweeping genu- 
flexion. 


London, Canada, Sept. 11, 1905. 
My dear Madam: 
Some time ago I was asked which of 
these two expressions is correct: “You 
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would better send me a copy,” or, “You 
had better send me a copy.” My friend 
upheld the first expression as being the 
“more grammatical’: also that “it 
should be in universal use.” 


I don’t know whether there are such 
things as degrees in English grammar. 
A correct sentence I think is called 
grammatical and one that is not cor- 
rect ungrammatical. The phrases in 
question are certainly not correct, for 
they contain needless words. “Better” 
in the first expression is useless, and so 
is “You had better” in the second. Be- 
sides, the construction of either phrase 
is deficient. If correctly amended, the 
phrases should read respectively, 
“Would you send me a copy?” and 
simply “Send me a copy.” In this case 
both phrases would be grammatical, 
and it would be natural to recommend 
this one or that one, or both. Now let 
me say that I don’t dispute that of the 
two phrases the first one is the more 
proper, but both being more or less 
ungrammatical, either should be 
avoided. Nothing is so graceful as a 
faultless sentence and nothing more 
distasteful than a bad one. 

x. i. 


There is no such thing as “good 
grammar” or “bad grammar.” We hear 
both expressions every day from the lips 
of people who should know better. A 
sentence is grammatical or it is ungram- 
matical. A double negative, for ex- 
ample, is not “bad grammar.” It is un- 
grammatical. As to criticism of the test 
phrases given above, comparison is lost 
by striking out “better.” The use of it 
intimates the alternative of not sending 
a copy, which perhaps entered into the 
minds of both parties to the transaction. 





Chicag), Ill., April 27, 1995. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please publish in your next 
edition of the Gregg Writer a rule for 
using the following words: 

Shall, will, can, may, did, done, these, 
those, and if it is proper to use them 
before another noun, such as them 
books; I should think it would be these 
books or those books. 

The above information will greatly 
oblige a Prospective student. 


Use shall in the first person to de- 
note simple futurity, I shall go; we 
shall go. “Will” in the second and 
third persons expresses simple futurity. 
To express a promise, threat, command, 
or determination use “will” in the first 
person and “shall” in the second and 
third. “Can” expresses ability, physical 
or moral. “May” expresses permission 
or probability. Use “did” in simple past, 





use “done” only after have or had. 
“These” and “those” are pronominal ad- 
jectives, so may be used either with or 
without a noun following. “Them” is 
always a pronoun. “Them books” is 
fearful English, the kind that makes 
each individual hair stand on end as 
does the fretful porcupine’s. 





Kansas City, April 20, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you kindly give, through the 
columns of the Gregg Writer, your 
opinion regarding the following salu- 
tations, also, as to the correct usage of 
a; 2 
“John Brown, Esq., President,” 

“John Brown, Esq., 
President, 
“John Brown, Esq., Sec’y and Treas.,” 

I have always been taught not to use 
two titles in the same connection, but 
my present. employer insists on the 
above forms, which I do not refuse to 
use, although I consider them to be 
very poor ones. 


Yours very truly, M. E. L. 


It is not correct to use two titles. 
You should write “John Brown, Presi- 
dent.” 

Only one title of courtesy should be 
affixed to a name. Thus, it would be 
wholly incorrect to write Mr. William 
Jones, Esq., and similar forms. In the 
case of married ladies, however, it is 
correct to affix the title of courtesy, Mrs.., 
and at the same time the honorary or 
professional title of the husband; as, 
Mrs. Dr. Smith, Mrs. General Grant. 

Two or more literary or professional 
titles may be used together, provided 
none of them include any of the others. 
In this latter case the titles should be 
written in the order they are supposed 
to have been conferred; thus, Prof. John 
Storm, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., LL. D, 
a. 2 

We should, however, guard against 
the excessive use of titles. A man may 
have as his titles A. M., M. D., Ph. D., 
and LL. D., but even in such case it is 
best to write his name with his highest 
title alone; as, 

Rev. Dr. James McCosh, or 
James McCosh, LL. D. 


A Popular Dictation Book 


Don’t buy advertising like you would 
a load of hay, when it don’t cost any 
more for the employment of brains, 
which is essential in the placing of ad- 
vertising on a profitable basis. May 
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we show you what we can do for you 
in this direction? 

Awaiting an early reply, we beg to 
remain, 


We copied this paragraph from a 
popular dictation book—one that sells— 
and is used by teachers who, day after 
day, repeat the false syntax, never rec- 
ognizing the gross errors. The man 
who read the proof of this book is a 
school manager and publisher and an 
“authority” on English. May the gods 
defend us from the school manager-pub- 
lisher-editor-compiler, etc., who is an 
“authority” on English. The Preface 
assures us: “All the matter presented 
is believed to be as practical as it is pos- 
sible to get, a large per cent of it coming 
from some of the best and strictly up- 
to-date offices in the city of Chicago. 

Watch this column for punctures in 
the tires of the writers or editors of 
dictation books that are in bad taste, are 
not ethical, and that murder the English 
language. 


Here’s a Vocabulary Test 


(We suggest it for rapid dictation to 
the “from thirty to sixty day” graduate.) 
The number of obsolete words that 
are to be found in Webster’s Dictionary 
is considerably larger than people have 
any idea of. The following letter, writ- 





ten by an alleged poet to an editor who 
had treated his poetry with derision, 
furnishes some idea of them: 


Sir: You have behaved like an im- 
petiginous scrogle! Like those who, 
envious of any moral celsitude, carry 
their ungicity to the height of creating 
symposically the fecund words which 
my pollymathic genius uses with uberty 
to abligate the tongues of the weetless! 
Sir, you have crassly parodied my own 
pet words as though they were tran- 
grams. I will not coascervate re- 


} 
! 


a 


proaches—I will oduce a veil over the. 


atramental ingratitude which has 
chamfered even my indiscerptible 
heart. I am silent on the focillation 
which my coadjuvancy must have given 
you when I offered to become your fan- 
tor and adminicle. I will not speak of 
the lippitude, the oblepsy, you have 
shown in exacerbating me, one whose 
genius you should have approached 
with mental discalceation. So, I tell 
you, without supervacaneous words, 
nothing will render ignoscible your 
conduct to me. I warn you that I 
would vellicate your nose if I thought 
that any moral diarthrosis thereby 
could be performed—if I thought I 
should not impignorate my reputation. 
Go, tachygraphic scrogle, band with 
your crass inquinate fantors; draw ob- 
jectations from the thought, if you can, 
of having synchronically lost the ex- 
istimation of the greatest poet since 
Milton. 





Introduction to a Course in Business English—See Next Page 





IME is money in our commer- 
I cial schools and English should 
be conducted along practical 

lines. We have found it abso- 

lutely necessary in our classes 

to take time to review the fundamentals 
of grammar, and to make our students 
familiar with the parts of speech, prop- 
erties of nouns, principal parts and con- 
jugation of verbs, analysis and construc- 
tion of sentences, phrases, clauses, etc. 
We have found it best to require daily 
drill work in the construction and cor- 
rection of sentences. By this means the 
students are taught to detect and avoid 
the common errors in the use of lan- 
guage. As one of the means to this de- 
sired end we offer in this month’s maga- 
zine a succinct and clear outline as a 
suggestive basis of work. We believe 
the plan we are to follow is pedagogi- 
cally and psychologically correct and is 
free from non-essentials. No time shall 
be lost upon meaningless details. The 
outline is printed as a whole, but it 
should be built up in the class, day by 





day. Where we have used figures under 
the heading “Word”’—the word itself 
should be supplied. An entire sentence 
should be written in place of the figures 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 

In the October magazine we shall con- 
sider the parts of speech in detail, using 
many appropriate illustrations. In all 
our work we make constant reference to 
and use of the large number of recent 
texts on English in our library. In mat- 
ters of spelling and pronunciation we 
shall accept the dicta of the Century and 
Standard dictionaries. We expect to 
make our work so live and aggressive 
that it shall merit and demand conticism 
from our readers and explanations from 
ourselves. 


There is an immense gratification in 
doing efficient, first-class work. There 
is nothing like it in the world, and the 
incompetent hireling who is content to 
render mediocre service for moderate 
wage is missing all the glory of labor. 
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An Outline for Telling the Parts of 
Speech 


In using this table write the words in a column 
on the left hand; then find out what each word 
does. You can then write down what part of speech 
each word is. 


What the word 


What part of speech 


Word does. the word is 
1. Isacomplete idea in Therefore it is a noun. 
itself. 
Is a name. 
2. Points out. Therefore it is an adjec- 
Expresses qualities. tive. 
Expresses number. 
Used before nouns 
to limit their 
meaning. 
8. Is put for a noun. Therefore it is a pro- 
noun. 

Note.—They have just 
the same relationship 
as nouns, and the 
only difficulty in the 
use of them comes in 
making it clear to ex- 
actly what noun each 
pronoun refers. The 
noun to what the pro- 
noun refers is called 
the antecedent. 

4. Makes a statement. Therefore it is a verb. 


What anything 


Note. —In participles 


does. | and infinitives the as- 
What is done to sertion quality is im- 
anything. perfect but still 


In what condition 


exists. 









anything is 
A joining or copula- 
tive office. 

5. Modify verbs, ad- 
jectives or other 
adverbs. 

Answers questions 
where? (place) 
when? (time) 
how? (manner). 


Therefore it is an ad- 
verb. 


Note.—There are many 


predicate near the 
verb which are not 
adverbs. We shall 
find later, that these 
may be“ ‘predicate 
adjectives,”’ ‘predi- 
cate nouns” and 
nouns which are the 
objects of the verbs. 


Therefore it is a prepo- 
sition. 


Note.—A preposition 
with its noun is called 
a phrase. If it modi- 
fies a noun, just as 
an adjective does, it 
is called an adjective 
phrase. A phrase 
that modifies a verb 
just as an adverb 
does, is called an ad- 
verbial phrase. 

A prepositional phrase 
may have any or all 
the relationships 
which an adjective or 
an adverb may have. 


Therefore it is a con- 
junction. 

Therefore it is an inter- 
jection. 


6. Introduces a noun. 


7. Joins together. 
8. Stands alone. 
These relationships are called “the parts of 


speech.’’ A word will sometimes have one relation- 
ship and sometimes another. 


words placed in the, 


A Successful Stenographer 


N another page will be found 
O) an article from the pen of Mr. 
sue! B. Frank Butler, stenographer 
(5: i for the Ordnance Department, 
_ U.S. Army, Rock Island Ar- 
senal, Rock Island, Ill. In sending us 
this article Mr. Butler says: 
“I am inclosing a copy of my ‘profes- 
sional record’ since graduating, in 1901, 
which may be of interest to the author 


of Gregg Shorthand, to which I am 
greatly indebted for 
my success in the 
shorthand field. I may 
say that during the 


four years since I ac- 
cepted my first posi- 
tion I have risen 
from a salary of six 
dollars per week to 
one of one hundred 
dollars per month. 
While it has doubt- 
less required consid- 
erable energy and careful attention to 
business, my success is largely attribut- 
able to Gregg Shorthand, of which I am 
an ardent advocate. Shorthand as a 
stepping-stone to the young man who 
really desires to be successful has but 
few rivals.” 


Mr. Butler’s Record 





B. Frank Butler 





Feb. 1, First Gregg graduate from 
Brown’s Galesburg (lIll.) Business 
College. Received diploma. Grade, 


Q7 per cent. 

Feb. 5, 1901—Passed examination given 
by Remington Typewriter Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Sept. 1, r901—Entered employ of C., B. 
& Q. R. R., Galesburg, Ill., as stenog- 
rapher in trainmaster’s office. 

Sept. 1, 1902—Promoted to position of 
secretary to the Superintendent C., B. 
& Q. R. R., at Galesburg, III. 

March 1, 1903—Received additional in- 
crease in salary. 

October 17, 1903—Passed U. S. Civil 
Service examination at Peoria, III. 
Feb. 10, 1904—Accepted position as chief 
clerk to General Agent, Erie R. R., 

Chicago, IIl. 

June 1, 1904—Accepted position with 
U. S. Government at Rock Island Ar- 
senal, Rock Island, II]. 


Devote as much time to reading well- 
written shorthand as you do to writing, 
and your success as a writer of short- 
hand is assured. 
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*“*‘Wages”’—-John P. Altgeld 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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A Talk to Students 
By Freeman P. Taylor, Philadelphia 


ANY students do not like to be 
advised. They would go to a 
— physician and take the medi- 
Ei cine prescribed, it matters not 
——— how bitter the dose; but the 
moment a well-wishing teacher begins 
to advise or to find fault with unsatis- 
factory lessons, the conclusion is im- 
mediately reached that they have been 
singled out as objects of their instructor’s 
wrath, or that, as we often hear among 
students, “teacher has a pick at me.” I 
do not suppose that 
this article will come 
to the notice of a 
single teacher who 
has not had this ex- 
perience, and in al- 
most every instance 
the person corrected 
had plenty of ability, 
but it was so woefully 
misapplied that sever- 

F. P. Taylor ity was necessary. 

Parents’ will insist 
upon your obtaining first-class and 
speedy results and will request that you 
demand promptness, punctuality and 
good lessons. However, in many cases, 
the moment these very things are de- 
manded, they will claim that partiality 
is being shown. 

The chief difficulty seems to lie in the 
fact that a student does not start his 
course in the right manner. He must 
go about it just as a business man 
would any notable business undertaking, 
as a contractor would erect some mod- 
ern skyscraper—foundation, frame, walls, 
roof—and not in a haphazard sort of 
way. Some will say that it is the duty 
- of the teacher to do such planning. All 
well and good, but there is a certain 
amount of this work that must be done 
by the individual himself, and all the 
planning in the world on the part of the 
teacher will be of little avail unless he 
has whole-souled co-operation on the 
part of the student. 

The writer was reared in a section of 
Ohio where everything was done in a 
most practical manner, and in order to 
demonstrate the value of doing things 
quickly and well “by the job” as dis- 
tinguished, by those who are unfortu- 
nate enough so to do, from “by the day,” 
the following illustration was used by 








a person interested in his future suc- 
cess: 

“A certain farmer had some flax to 
break, and he hired a man at so much ‘a 
day’ to do the work. About noon our 
farmer went out to see how the work 
was progressing, and was much sur- 
prised to note how little had been ac- 
complished and to see the worker lifting 
and dropping the lever of the ‘break’ 
very, very slowly, all the while keeping 
time by saying ‘by-the-day.’ He said, 
‘Jonathan, how much will you charge 
to break the entire pile of flax and do 
it well?’ A price ‘by the job’ was fixed 
upon, and the farmer went his way. In 
the afternoon he had occasion to come 
around again, and saw Jonathan, as 
lively as a bee in the midst of clover, 
lifting and dropping the ‘break’ as rap- 
idly as he could to the tune of ‘by-the- 
job! by-the-job!’ The negligent student 
works ‘by the day.’ He comes late, if 
possible, and with a most plausible ex- 
cuse. He watches the clock during 
school hours, and is the first to be out 
at noon. Every suggestion made by the 
teacher is but half carried out, and it 
takes constant attention to keep him 
down to his lessons. He is usually one 
of the best-natured persons in the school, 
but never misses an opportunity to shirk 
his task. Now, the young man or 
woman who takes up 2 course of short- 
hand with the idea of carrying it on in 
this manner had better turn his attention 
(or inattention) to something else. He 
or she must change methods or be a 
source of trouble to the teacher and an 
utter failure in the end. My young 
friends, let me repeat, take up your 
course ‘by the job.’ Lay your founda- 
tion upon solid rock, by excavating below 
the surface of poor English, faulty spell- 
ing and other weak points in your educa- 
tion. Plan this educational structure 
you are building. Let nothing enter into 
its composition that will not stand the 
stress of time. Look into your inner self 
and find where your conduct or your 
manner is at fault. Devote every pos- 
sible moment to thoughtful study. Take 
advice from your teacher and put it into 
practice, for he has your welfare at heart. 
Remember you are not building for today 
only, but for life, and what is to be your 
life’s work should be composed of the 
best effort that can be brought to bear.” 
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Legal Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


We have received from Mr. Thos. P. 
Scully, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association, a brief abstract of the 
program for the coming meeting to be 
held in Chicago. 


Abstract of Program 


The Teacher and Pupil of the Twen- 
tieth Century Commercial School. Mor- 
ton MacCormac, A. M., Ph. D., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Discussion: W. C. Stephens, Globe 
Business College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Course and Method of Dictation—An 
Outline of What, How Much and the 
Manner in Which Given. John M. Hill, 
Hill’s Business College, Sedalia, Mo. 

Discussion: George T. Churchill, 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

The Ideal Stenographer. Harlan Eu- 
gene Read, Education in Business, Pe- 
oria, Il. 

Discussion: Archibald Cobb, New 
York City. 

How I Successfully Teach the Rules 
and Principles of Grammar and also 
their Practical Application as Required 
in Conversation and in Letter Writing. 
Mrs. Josephine Turck Baker, Editor, 
Correct English, Evanston, Il. 

General Discussion. 

Three Phases of Typewriting: Mas- 
tery of the Keyboard; Transcription of 
Notes; Getting Up Speed. H. Graham 
Paterson, Chicago, III. 

Discussion: Miss Lillian Spahr, Mar- 
shall Business College, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

Shorthand: Precision vs. Freedom in 
Shorthand Writing—The Acquirement 
of Accuracy and Speed. Mrs. S. H. 
East, Shorthand Training School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Discussion: Lucius P. Bettinger, Bet- 
tinger Institute, Lockport, N. Y. 

What I Expect Shorthand Classes to 
Accomplish Within Definite Limits of 
Time—How I Plan to Secure Results. 
S. D. Van Benthuysen, School of Com- 
merce, Onarga, III. 

Discussion: Miss Dora Pitts, West- 
ern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Shorthand, with a View to Becoming 
a Private Secretary. Dr. H. M. Rowe, 
President American Commercial Schools 
Institution, Baltimore, Md. 

Beginners in Typewriting—The First 
Three Months’ Work. B. J. Knauss, 
Metropolitan Business College, Chicago, 
ll. 


Discussion: Miss Florence Horsley, 
Bartlett Commercial College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Special Subjects 


To Be Discussed During the Convention 
Period—All Are Invited to 
Take Part 

1st—Is Not Shorthand Penmanship 
Instrumental to Style Rather Than 
Speed? 

2d—How Do You Impress Upon Pu- 
pils the Importance of Concentration? 

3d—Examinations : Why I Hold 
Them and How I Conduct Them. 

4th—Dictation on the Typewriter: 
How Long a Period Each Day Should 
Be Devoted to This Work. Do You 
Seek Speed Rather Than Accuracy? 

5th—Experience with Model Office 
Classes. What Have Been the Results 
Obtained ? 

6th—To What Extent Should the 
Pupil Be Criticised in His Work? Do 
You Favor Private or Class Criticisms ? 

7th—Is it Possible for a Pupil Having 
a Crippled Hand to Become a Type- 
writer Operator? 








Odds and Ends 


To our friend, the teacher: We are 
looking for a good club of subscriptions 
from you. 

+ * * 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in 
his work. You must let the man work 
with hand and brain; and then, out of 
the joy of this marriage, beauty will be 
born. And this beauty mirrors the best 
in the soul of man—it shows the spirit 
of God that runs through him.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


* * * 


He was the manager of an important 
branch of a certain great organization, 
and he had dictated in a letter to a fel- 
low-worker, “We are all cogs in a great 
wheel.” His stenographer transcribed it 
“We are all cows in a great field,” and 
now is complaining to her friends of his 
“awful” enunciation. He is wondering 
during spare moments how “common” 
sense ever earned the title, seeing that it 
is about the rarest commodity on the 
market. We are inclined to think that 
the occasion demands something besides 
mere “wondering.” 
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The Amateur Stenographer 
By B. Frank Butler, Stenographer Ordnance Department, U. S. Army 


HE stenographer fresh from 
college does not realize that he 
has mastered but the first rudi- 
ments of those qualifications 
which fit him for the steno- 
graphic profession. But it is true, never- 
theless; and it frequently happens that 
when he assumes the duties of his first 
position in actual business, he feels him- 
self, as Mark Twain puts it, “solitary 
and alone in the midst of a vast solli- 
tude”; in other words, he gazes in un- 
disguised amazement at the motley 
collection of papers of various shapes 
and sizes which adorn his desk each 
morning at eight o’clock—a collection 
scarcely dreamed of while within the 
walls of his Alma Mater. He also finds 
himself (to use an office expression) 
“entirely at sea” when called upon to 
perform some of the various duties re- 
lating to his particular office, such as 
filing, mimeographing special forms, 
copying letters, indexing, making out re- 
ports, and the hundred and one other 
things which naturally pertain to the 
average business office. This “lost” 
feeling, however, gradually diminishes, 
and finally passes away altogether, and 
the student-stenographer who, in the 
opinion of his experienced colleagues, 
should be consigned to the “awkward 
squad,” will probably develop, or should 
develop, into one of the most efficient 
employes of the office. 

The greatest difficulty with some of 
these amateur stenographers is _ that, after 
leaving school, they feel themselves 
amply qualified to handle any position 
that may be offered them, and through 
this feeling of self-superiority refuse to 
receive any advice or suggestions what- 
ever from those who have acquired the 
necessary knowledge by years of expe- 
rience in the work which they are just 
about to undertake. The writer remem- 
bers a case of this character where a 
young man left business college a month 
or two before he was qualified to do so, 
and when questioned in regard to the 
matter by his friends, remarked, “I have 
learned all they know about shorthand 
in college, and there is no reason why I 
should have remained longer.” It may 
be added that this same young man, soon 
after entering the employ of one of the 
leading railroads, was actually dismissed 
from the service for incompetency by 





his own father, a high official, in whose 
office he was employed. 

A feeling of confidence in one’s abili- 
ties is, of course, very essential to suc- 
cess in any profession, but this feeling of 
confidence must not be mistaken for 
willfulness, stubbornness or self-conceit. 
The business world wants a_ stenog- 
rapher who is willing to learn—not one 
who is incapable of receiving advice or . 
instruction which tend to increase his 
efficiency as a stenographer and as an 
office employe. The amateur stenog- 
rapher, when accepting his first position, 
will do well, therefore, to remember that 
his duty is not to dictate to his employer 
or to those in authority over him what 
method or methods should be pursued, 
but that he should adapt himself to the 
methods already in vogue, which were 
doubtless established by direction of the 
employer personally, or by the clerk in 
charge of the office, who is usually desig- 
nated as “chief clerk.” Of course, if 
certain of these methods be faulty or 
slow, and the needs of the office seem to 
demand their improvement. it is certainly 
allowable for any clerk in the office to 
devise a means for such improvement; 
but unnecessary fault-finding against ex- 
isting conditions should be avoided. 

The amateur stenographer should en- 
deavor to learn thoroughly the business 
of his employer, and to take an interest 
in that business. If it is not to his liking, 
or is a business for which he has no 
particular aptitude, he should seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. The stenographer 
whose inclinations tend toward railroad- 
ing should not settle down in a small 
mercantile house, for instance, with the 
expectation of “learning to like” the 
business, for he will undoubtedly prove 
a failure to himself and to the concern 
which employs him. Similarly, if he 
be in the employ of a railroad and has 
no inclinations for railroad work, he will 
never be successful in that direction, and 
should not remain in the service in the 
hope of “working himself up” regardless 
of his inclinations. 

It is true that there are stenographers 
in every class of business who are pro- 
nounced failures, but if the circumstances 
of such failures were probed into they 
would be found to be largely due to 
one or more of the following causes: 

(1) Disinclination for that particular 
class of employment ; 
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(2) Lack of interest in the work; 

(3) A supercilious manner with fellow 
employes ; 

(4) That “tired feeling” and general 
stenographic incompetency. 

If the amateur would win success in 
the field in which he has chosen to labor, 
he should exert every energy towards 
making himself more and more efficient 
in the particular work in which he may 
be engaged. Diligence, perseverance, 
energy, and a thorough knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting will surely 
win promotion sooner or later; and the 
services of the stenographer who ear- 
nestly endeavors to make himself useful 
and valuable to his employer, will ulti- 
mately be recognized and rewarded. 

There is a deplorable tendency among 
students who have but a “smattering” of 
either shorthand or typewriting to leave 
college before they are thoroughly quali- 
fied to do so, with the result that the 
business world is overburdened with in- 
competent stenographers, the services of 
whom are procured with but slight re- 
muneration. Consequently, the standard 
wages of stenographers throughout the 
United States are remarkably low. But 
the really competent stenographer, while 
perhaps obliged to accept a small en- 
trance salary, rapidly develops into a 


valuable employe, whose services to his 
employer as a stenographer alone are 
worth perhaps from $1000 to $1600 
per annum, according to the size and 
character of the firm or corporation with 
which he may be employed. 

The student should not exhibit an 
undue haste to leave the college before 
he is able to carry a diploma with him, 
in the hope that he may cheat the col- 
lege of a couple of months’ tuition, for 
in the end he will inevitably find that he 
has cheated himself. The world demands 
competency and intelligence, and espe- 
cially are these essential in a stenog- 
rapher, upon whom rests, in a majority 
of cases, the sole responsibility for the 
accurate handling of a large amount of 
outgoing correspondence. 

To summarize: the student who de- 
sires to become a successful stenogra- 
pher, or to raise himself to a_ level 
higher than that of stenographer, should 
remember that the rugged road to Suc- 
cess lies past the milestones of Hard 
Work, Energy, Perseverance, Punctual- 
ity, Neatness and Rapidity. Slovenly 
work, laziness, faultfinding and incom- 
petency are forerunners of absolute 
failure, and to stenographers thus quali- 
fied the doors of Advancement are for- 
ever closed. 


The Movements of Our Friends 


Mr. C. O. Bentley is now principal of 
the shorthand department of Wilson’s 
Modern Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Inez Bozorth, a graduate of the 
Capital Business College, Salem, Ore., 
is now in charge of the shorthand de- 
partment of the Eugene Business Col- 
lege, Eugene, Ore. 

Mr. Cc. W. Kitt has joined Mr. M. A. 
Albin in establishing the Multnomah 
Business Institute, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Lester McDowell, a graduate of 
Spalding’s Commercial College, Kansas 
City, Mo., is now principal of the com- 
mercial department of the St. Joseph 
High School, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Mr. W. G. Wollaston has joined 
forces with D. A. Reagh, of the Owosso 
Business College, Owosso, Mich. 


Miss Myra Bucklin, a graduate of 
the Gregg School, Chicago, has been 
elected principal of the commercial de- 
partment of the Sparta High School, 
Sparta, Wis. 

Mr. Charles R. Dresser, formerly of 
the Nashua Business College. Nashua, 
N. H., is now a member of the faculty 
of the Lynn Business College, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Mr. D. C. Deming is now in charge 
of the commercial department of the 
Huntington High School, Huntington, 
Ind. 


Mr. E. A. Zartman is in charge of the 
elementary shorthand department of 
the Gregg School, Chicago. 


Mr. D. A. Shepard, a graduate of the 
Gregg School, Chicago, has been elected 
principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Racine High School, Ra- 
cine, Wis. , 


Mr. Orville C. Horine, formerly of the 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Ill., is now with the Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

Miss Nan Bates, a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College, is now one 
of the faculty of Dixon College, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Miss Hester V. Bader is in charge 
of the Gregg department of the Poly- 
technic Business College, Oakland, Cal. 


Mr. Leon Stavseth, a graduate of the 
Gregg School, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the commercial de- 
partment of the Kewanee High School, 
Kewanee, III. 
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Mr. W. R. Dudley is in charge of the 
shorthand department of St. Vincent’s 
College, Chicago. 

Miss Mary E. Miller has been elected 
principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Morris High School, Mor- 
ris, Il. 

Mr. J. H. Daub has charge of the 
shorthand and typewriting classes in 
St. Joseph’s Technical School, Shermer- 
ville, Il. 

Miss Florence A. Chase, formerly of 
the Muscatine High School, Muscatine, 
Iowa, has been elected principal of the 
commercial department of the Burling- 
ton High School, Burlington, Iowa, her 
position in the Muscatine school being 
taken by her sister, Miss Helen V. E. 
Chase. 

Mr. E. K. Eberhart, the well known 
teacher, has retired from school work 
to engage in other lines. 

Mr. J. M. Holmes has been elected 
principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Mansfield High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mr. P. W. Clark of North Tonawanda 
has purchased the Massey Business 
College of Louisville, Ky. The school 
in future will be known as Clark’s 
School of Business. 

The Lowell Commercial School has 
been added to the combination schools 
known as the Salem Commercial School, 
Lynn Business College and Massachu- 
setts College of Commerce, Boston. 
The Lowell branch will be in charge of 
Mr. F. A. Spence. 

Mr. J. M. Ford has been elected prin- 
cipal of the new commercial depart- 
ment of the Fergus Falls High School, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Mr. G. T. Wiswell, formerly with the 
Westbrook Commercial Academy, 
Olean, N. Y., is now in charge of the 
shorthand work of the St. Cloud Busi- 
ness College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Mrs. Ina B. Allison will have charge 
of the shorthand department of Brown's 
Business College, St. Louis. 


Mr. G. M. Jacobs, formerly of York, 
Neb., has established the Aurora Nor- 
mal and Business College, Aurora, Neb. 


Mr. L. P. Bettinger has been re- 
elected principal of the Lockport High 
School, Lockport, N. Y. 


Mr. Lemuel P. Elliott, a graduate of 
the Gregg School, Chicago, has joined 
the faculty of the Minot Business Col- 
lege, Minot, N. D. 


We learn that Mr. W. A. Sheaffer is 
to be with the Muskegon High School, 
Muskegon, Mich., next season. 


Miss Maud Cameron, a graduate of 
the Forest City Business College, Lon- 
don, Ont., is teaching in the Truro Busi- 
ness College, Truro, N. S. 


Mr. J. A. Kirby has established the 
Ideal School of Business, Piqua, Ohio. 

Mr. J. F. Cooper, formerly principal 
of the commercial department of the 
Pueblo High School, has resigned his 
position and established Cooper’s Com- 
mercial College, combining under the 
same management the Pueblo Business 
College. 

Mr. W. C. Schuppel has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Cooper as prin- 
cipal of the commercial department in 
the Pueblo High School. 


Mr. George W. Beckler, formerly of 
the Chillicothe Normal School, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., has established the El Reno 
Business College, El Reno, Okla. 

Mr. Karl McMurry will have charge 
of the commercial department of the 
Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich. 


The new St. Louis school of the 
Brown Business College chain is lo- 
cated on Delmar and Vandeventer av- 
enues, in the heart of the most beauti- 
ful residence section of St. Louis. The 
building is a hundred thousand dollar 
structure, fully equipped with the latest 
modern conveniences and facilities, one 
of the most attractive features being a 
lecture room which will seat six hun- 
dred people. The principal of the 
school will be Mr. F. C. Keach, for- 
merly of the Bloomington branch of 
the Brown chain. 

Mr. S. M. Kanady has charge of the 
commercial department of the Shawnee 
High School, Shawnee, Okla. 

Miss Helen I. Hanna is now in charge 
of the shorthand department of the Ep- 
worth Seminary, Epworth, Iowa. 

Miss Elizabeth Bennette, who was 
formerly with the Iowa City Commer- 
cial College, is now in charge of the 
shorthand department of the Eclectic 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. W. F. Mathews has established 
the Belvidere Business College, Belvi- 
dere, Il. 

Miss Grace Borland has been ap- 
pointed principal of the commercial de- 
partment of the Cherokee County High 
School, Columbus, Kan. 

Mr. H. J. Oke, a graduate of the For- 
est City Business College, London, Ont., 
is teaching in the Detroit Commercial 
College, Detroit, Mich. 

Messrs. W. David and G. H. Moffatt 
have established the State Business 
College, Tacoma, Wash. 


In this volume we intend to print a 
good deal of legal and court reporting 
matter. 

* * * 

The first number of each volume is 
speedily exhausted—send your clubs of 
subscriptions in early. 
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Pithy Paragraphs 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


The Joy of Work 


No man is born into the world whose 


work 

Is not born with him; there is always 
work 

{nd tools to work withal for those who 
will; 

\nd blessed are the horny hands of 
toil! 


The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo 
set 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 
And he who waits to have his task 
marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unful- 
filled. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


HAT employe is most content 
who has steady, responsible 
work to do each day. “Happy 
is he who has found his work.” 
It is far better to have one’s 
time fully occupied while at work than 
to have a less responsible position with 
idle hours, That “the ruin of most men 
dates from ‘some idle hour” is too often 
true. For the worker in any line, the 
most desirable and successful position 
is that in which he is so interested in 
his daily work that it is a_ pleasure 
rather than a task to perform it, and 
think of it exclusively. So the student 
who will make a success of his short- 
hand work is he who is entirely ab- 
sorbed by its execution, regardless of 
the time and effort required in and out 
of school to do it, and do it well. Every 
student has an equal opportunity with 
every other student on entering school 
to achieve the highest success with his 
work. 

As a word of greeting to the many 
new students now taking up commercial 
work, it is our hope that you may, 
through loyal, unceasing daily efforts, 
reach that goal which combines interest- 
ing work with remunerative work, and 
thus work for the highest possible 
achievements in every way. 

We wish to thank the many earnest 
contributors of the past year who have 
assisted us in making the lessons of 
such practical value. The confidence 
and friendship manifested has also been 





fully appreciated, and we sincerely hope 
that we may hear from all of you again. 

In regard to the plan of the lessons 
for this volume, six Learners’ Plates 
will be printed each month for three 
consecutive months. The department 
will then be devoted more exclusively 
to advanced shorthand work. Those 
who wish their papers criticised may 
continue to send them in, and if it is 
possible to print the criticisms we shall 
gladly do so. The department of criti- 
cism has decidedly proven of more value 
to our shorthand writers than any other 
plan we have followed, and we should 
regret being obliged to discontinue it 
altogether. 


First Lesson 


The first principle to be learned is 
contained in Par. 1: All shorthand 


writing is based on sound spelling. Stu- 
dents studying shorthand for the first 
time will find the words in the second 
column of the utmost importance. Spell 
each word to yourself before writing 
it; thus, lay, l-a. A necessary point to 
remember with regard to the curved 
consonants is that their beginning and 
ending is on a line with each other. 
as will be seen by drawing a horizontal 
line under-K and G, Par. 2, so that they 
will rest on it. K and G, derived from 
the longhand M, have more curve at 
the end. All the curves are very shal- 
low. 

The distinguishing marks for the 
shades of sound, though seldom used, 
are sometimes very necessary. In the 
lists of words in the accompanying 
shorthand plates, they have occasion- 
ally been inserted for practice. 

In the preparation of your lesson, 
write the words at least ten times each. 
Then compare your work critically 
with the outlines in the manual. 

Par. 9: This includes such words as 
“take,” “rid,” “Dick.” Where a hori- 
zontal curve is joined to a straight 
line, excepting M, N, the two characters 
merge into each other, so that there is 
no angle. The circle must, therefore. 
be placed inside the curve. 

Par. 10: This rule involves a nicety 
in execution which distinguishes the 
expert from the amateur writer. As 
the circle is turned on the back of the 
first curve, it must come clear back 
against the first curve, leaving no 
space between the curve and the circle. 
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First Lesson Exercise 
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Be sure to finish the first curve before 
adding the circle. 

Par. 12: In words like “came,” the 
circle cuts the line: K must begin and 
end on the line before adding the circle. 

After writing your notes, they should 
be used as a reading exercise. If you 
cannot read your notes, you will realize 
now the importance of forming them 
correctly. Everything depends upon 


what you have written, and therefore 
you must write it so that you can read 
it, and so that you know your short- 


hand is reliable. An hour is necessary 
for reading your own shorthand writ- 
ing each day. Each lesson becomes 
easier as you give more practice to the 
preceding one. All word-signs and 
phrases are to be memorized for in- 
stant use. Copy the shorthand in Par. 
20 when you are able to read it cor- 
rectly. 


Second Lesson 
The second lesson introduces down- 
ward strokes. Ch, J. will be distin- 
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Second Lesson Exercise 
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guished from T, D (upward), because included with the rules for joining 


the hand naturally gives the downward circles, Pars. 9-12. Refer to our notes 
stroke less slant. Of course, when on Par. 9; compare with Par. 25, which 
joined to other characters, there can explains the joining of an oblique curve 
be no doubt as to the direction in which to a straight line, where the characters 
they were written. Speed depends do not merge into each other, and 
greatly upon the manner in which the where there is, therefore, a pause or 
curves are written, therefore practice angle in the joining. In such words 
the blends Fr, Fl, Pr, Pl, Br, Bl, as one the circle goes outside. 


stroke each, showing no pause where Notice the spelling of the word 
the second stroke begins. “badge” on Page 14. “Dge” has the 

There are two especially tmportant sound of J, as in “ledge,” “hedge,” etc. 
rules in this lesson. Par. 25 may be “Tch” takes the sound of Ch, the T 


~ 
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Third Lesson Exercise 
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being silent, as in “catch,” “latch,” downward—toward the bottom of the 
“batch.” page. The hooks must be made minute 
and narrow. 
Third Lesson Par. 35: The long sound in this 
group is long double O, as in “doom,” 
The third lesson is not difficult if not the diphthong U, as in “use.” Long 


studied in the correct manner. Pars. 
32, 33, 34 should be thoroughly under- 
stood before referring to Pars. 35, 36, 
37. The hooks are called “downward” 
and “upward” according to the way 
they are written, not as to where they 
open. The downward hook is written 


U contains two vowel sounds, not one, 
therefore it is treated in another lesson 
with vowel combinations. 

The General Exercise on this lesson 
is excellent. You may consider your 
knowledge of the hooks very thorough 
when vou are able to write all the 
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Fourth Lesson Exercise 
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words correctly. Where the hooks are Fourth Lesson 

turned on the side, recall the rule as It will be noticed that S and Th are 
you write the word. The dot and dash made especially small in all the short- 
may be used frequently in this lesson— hand plates. The same curvature pre- 
also in the Progressive Exercise book. vails in S asin P. B. This is worthy of 
This furnishes as good a drill on the attention as a distinction between S 
distinguishing marks as on the hooks, @nd the downward hook joined to P. 


Par. 39: As W is equivalent to OO, Pupils who are careless in joining the 
it is considered a bee when followed hooks will undoubtedly confuse them 

: « * - with S later on—a very serious matter. 
by a vowel. This is the reason for for this reason, we emphasize this dis- 
writing V on the line in “weave,” tinction; the hook joined to P is writ- 
“wove,” in accordance with Par. 26. ten with its end as high as its begin- 


Spee DE Ol AES EL WO ee ee ee 


26 





ning, while S is distinctly a downward 
curve. 
write S incorrectly as to form the hook 


poorly, and it would be well to prac- 
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Fifth Lesson Exercise 
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derived, and trace several others over 
The pupil is not so likely to this; then write a tiny ellipse with the 
same movement. This ellipse contains 
the stroke for S corresponding with 


tice on both S-p and O-p alternately. 
S curved to the right is called the 
“comma 8S.” Th is pronounced Ith. 
Par. 50: The joining of S to the hor- 
izontal curve requires more practice 
than its joining to other curves. In 
analyzing the movement in Sl, Sr, if 
its uniformity be not at first apparent, 
complete the ellipse from which L is 


the movement in the curve L-S to the 
left. The uniformity existing between 
these two movements is at once appar- 
ent. An intervening vowel simply ob- 
literates the angle—it does not affect 
the movement. The forms for Gs and 
Ks may be explained by reversing the 
movement of the ellipses. 

Par. 55 is one of the most important 
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Sixth Lesson Exercise 
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remainder of the rule: “It is found 
more convenient, however, in words be- 


in the book. The rule states that the 
hooks are regarded as minute curves 


Ce ke ee 





and the same rules apply to their join- 
ing as to the joining of S and Th to 
curves. We must, therefore, first recall 
the rules governing the joining of S 
and Th to curves. The curves are K, 
G. R, L. Write s-k, s-r, k-s, r-s in one 
column and directly opposite write 
these curves minutely in the same way, 
il. e@., Write the corresponding hooks: 
S-00, 8-0, 00-S. O-S. Now refer to the 


ginning with s-o to write the S in ac- 
cordance with hands-clock movement 
and to form the combination us with- 
out an angle.” Try this and notice the 
difference; how much better the out- 
line is balanced in s-o and how much 
easier it is to distinguish the stroke as 
S instead of a longer consonant: also 
how much quicker the outline for “us” 
can be written without the angle. 
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Fifth Lesson 

The diphthongs necessitate a _ thor- 
ough knowledge of the vowels. Each 
diphthong contains two vowel sounds, 
the signs for which are simply joined 
in the combination, and the sound oc- 
curring first represented first. In Oi, 
for instance, the sound of the vowel 
Aw suggests the outline for the diph- 
thong; while in Ow, the initial sound— 
the vowel Ah—prompts us to write the 
large circle first. In writing the diph- 
thongs, observe Par. 67. One of the 
most common errors of the beginner is 
to extend the hook to the line on which 
the circle rests, thus producing e-k, in- 
stead of e-u; or r-e instead of aw-e. 
Examine the outlines in the textbook 
closely in studying this point. 

Note that in writing the word “ripe,” 
Par. 67, the circle is brought to the R 
before the indenture is made for I. 
This shows that Ra and Ri are alike in 
sound and form as far as the large cir- 
cle is concerned, the diphthong I which 
contains the additional sound being in- 
dicated by the extension of the stroke. 
Hence, outlines like Si and Ki, Par. 74, 
should show that Sa and Ka were first 
completed before indenting for I. 

As this lesson completes the vowels. 
it is essential to review from the first 
lesson. All words involve the writing 
of vowels, and unless they are mastered 
at the proper time, with their rules, 
future progress will be continually 
hampered. It is utterly impossible to 
write legible notes without a correct 
and ready knowledge of these funda- 
mentals. Poa 
Sixth Lesson 

In writing the blended strokes, no 
effort should be made to retain the 
identity of the straight line. The blends 
must be written freely; they lose their 
value when drawn. For which reason 
they afford ample scope for penman- 
ship practice. The blends constitute 
one of the most distinctive speed ex- 
pedients in this system, because of 
their facility in execution, as well as 
their theoretical application. It is this 
feature of the system which enables us 
to abolish the angles of the geometrical 
systems in favor of a natural style of 
writing—the onward, facile, rapid 
style. 

The characteristic “Gregg swing,” as 
many teachers call it, of the curved 
consonants, is further evidenced in the 
blends, and adds a noticeable grace to 
one’s writing. In Par. 79 note that the 
vowel occurs between the consonants, 
in Ten; while in Ent, it is initial. To 
distinguish Ten and Ent, remember 
that the first consonant determines the 
direction; that is, if T or D begins the 
combination, the hand starts directly 
upward, and where N or M is the initial 
sound, it goes laterally first. Where 
there is a choice, use Ten. 





Some Suggestions 
By Paul Hayden, New York 


N my study and experience with 
shorthand I have become im- 
pressed with two facts: 

First, That the true pleasure 
of fast writing is only complete 
when the writer knows that he is writ- 
ing his system perfectly—when he does 
not feel that half of the outlines are of 
his own origination, but is confident 
that other people besides himself could 
read his notes. 

Second, That when a student gets 
out into business his dictation is usually 
all of one class of words, and the pre- 
fixes and affixes for which he has little 
use are soon forgotten, so that his 
knowledge of the system becomes in- 
complete. 

As speed can be obtained only through 
a complete knowledge of all the prin- 
ciples, the question is, How can one 
keep up his knowledge of the entire 
textbook? 

I am holding a position (like many 
others who would also like to aspire to 
the high places in the profession) where 
there is no time in the day that I could 
find for myself two solid hours undis- 
turbed. Those who have plenty of time 
for quiet and careful practice have some- 
thing for which they should be devoutly 
thankful. In order to perfect my knowl- 
edge of the system and keep myself 
thoroughly familiar with every principle 
contained in the textbook, I have adopted 
the following plan. In the right-hand 
corner of my desk I keep the textbook 
and a notebook, and at every spare mo- 
ment during the day—and every spare 
half moment—I open the book and 
transfer the outlines in it to the note- 
book. I began on page 1 with the letter 
K, and have made one line in the note- 
book of every shorthand character in the 
textbook. It seemed like an endless task 
at the start, but it grew more and more 
interesting as the work proceeded. I 
became not only familiar with every 
word in the textbook, but could write it 
rapidly and without hesitancy. I do not 
regret a single moment spent in this 
work, as I feel that I have established 
a firm foundation on which to attain a 
high degree of skill when I am in a posi- 
tion to devote more time to speed prac- 
tice. 


Don’t get discouraged; most persons 
who think they are blue are merely 4 
little green. 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Phrase Letters-—Continued 
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A Request 


HILE the writer fully appre- 
ciates the responsibility he is 
assuming in undertaking to 
edit this department, yet he 
looks forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to making the acquaint- 
ance of many teachers, students and 
stenographers through these columns. 

It is the desire of both Mr. Gregg and 
the editor that the high standard of this 
department attained through the untir- 
ing efforts of the former editors be 
maintained, and that the interest already 
manifested be retained and increased, if 
possible. To that end, we ask the sub- 
stantial support of every reader. From 
students we would like to have samples 
of work for criticism and suggestions ; 
give us details of your troubles in mas- 
tering the machine—we may be able to 
give you some assistance in your work. 
From those who have already reached 
their goal and are now in business posi- 
tions we want pages of work, especially 
tabulated work, for reproduction; we 
also want to know wherein you had 
trouble in starting in your first posi- 
tions, as well as suggestions that may 
be helpful to those who will soon make 
their start. From teachers we want 
ideas for presenting this subject to stu- 
dents. “Everybody knows more than 
anybody” is a good motto for teachers. 
Every good teacher has some “hobby.” 
We want that hobby, as we are sure it 
will interest and benefit others. When 
something of unusual interest comes 
under your observation, write us 
about it. 





Studying Typewriting 

Students who have recently com- 
menced the study of stenography have 
doubtless begun to realize, that if there 
is a difficult side to it, it is not the 
shorthand side, but typewriting. Yet, 
typewriting is not difficult if the right 
start has been made, and the right course 
of study and practice be followed, and 
you exercise all the perseverance and 
concentration of mind you possess. It 
has been said, and perhaps truthfully, 
that more students fail in typewriting 


Typpewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Wash., to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed 








than in shorthand. This ought not to 
be, and would not be, if students could 
only realize at the start the require- 
ments of the business world today, and 
that it really requires much more time 
and practice than shorthand does 
Understand your machine; know why 
as well as what about it. Study it as 
any other mechanic must his particular 
machine. Know all about it.from cover 
to base-board; but it should never be 
taken to pieces by anyone except an ex- 
pert repair man. Keep it clean and prop- 
erly adjusted, but do not experiment or 
tamper with the tensions or other parts. 
Know how to make adjustments when 
necessary, but when it is once properly 
adjusted, and in perfect working order, 
it will require but very little attention 
except cleaning and oiling. Use oil 
sparingly, but use it knowingly 





A Proverb 


In giving a word of advice to his son, 
a wise father once said: “My son, re- 
member that if you button your vest 
wrong at the bottom, it is sure to come 
out wrong at the top.” Nothing could 
apply more forcibly to the thousands of 
energetic, ambitious, hustling young 
people who are just commencing the 
study of typewriting. It all depends 
upon how you start. Most students think 
(and some of them say), “Oh, typewrit- 
ing is easy; anybody can use a type- 
writer; all it requires is a little prac- 
tice.” This is far from the truth. The 
ability to operate the machine rapidly 
and accurately, as is necessary in the 
business world today, requires great 
concentration of the mind and a great 
deal more practice than most students 
are willing to do. In talking with a 
young lady who recently commenced 
work in an office—her first position— 
she said: “If I could only start all over 
again at school, I would spend four 
hours on practicing the first lessons on 
the typewriter, where I spent one when 
in school.” Start right. 

Study your machine from the first. 
Know all about it when you are through 
with your course in school. Be able to 
adjust it and clean it—or, rather, keep 
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FUEL OIL STATIONS 





SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION 











0-0-070-0-0-0-0- -000- OIL STORAGE TANKS 
Method of 
Location Number Kind of tank Capacity unloading 
from cars 
Bakersfield One Steel 5000 bbls Gravity to 
reservoir 
Santa Barbara One Steel 55000 " Pump 
Fernando One Steel 5000 * ad 
Mojave One Steel 15000 * as 
Goshen One Steel 5000 * ad 
Fresno One Steel 15000 " « 
OIL DISTRIBUTING TANKS 
Saugus Wood 30000 “ Air 
Palmdale Wood 50000 " bd 
Summerland Wood 33000 “ Pump 
Oxnard Wood 30000 “ Air 
Mojave Wood 50000 * ad . 
Fresno Wood 50000 “ " : 
5 
Goshen Wood 50000 “ “ : 
Santa Barbara Wood 50000 " ad 
eeeerereeseo eee e eevee reese eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eae eeaeeeeeeeeevreeeeneeee 5 
OIL COWMNS SIZE : 
Bakersfield Steel 6" 
Mojave Steel 8" 
Goshen Steel 6" 
Santa Barbara Steel 6" 
Fernando Steel s* 
Oxnard Steel 6" 
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clean. Know the use of the different 
arts, such as the space gauge, envelope 
olders, ribbon movement where ninety- 
ine per cent of all trouble starts, and 
- able to manipulate it understandingly. 
Jo not take it to pieces to learn about 

but know how it is put together so 
at if it should be necessary to remove 
ny part of it you could do it if required. 


How an Employe Should Treat an 
Employer 

He should try at all times to learn 
nore about the business than is required 
f him. 

He should try to earn more than his 

ilary. 

He should always be ready to work 

vertime, if necessary. 

He should take pleasure in explaining 
points about the business to the clerks 
inder him. 

He should accept as much responsi- 
yility in connection with the business as 
possible. 

He should see to it that his employer 
knows that he is doing more than his 
share. 

He should let the employer know of 
it whenever another company makes a 
id for his services. 

He should not be at all bashful about 
letting it be known whenever he deserves 
a raise in salary or position. 

He should have so much of the re- 
sponsibility of the business upon him 
that his firm would have great difficulty 
in filling his place. 


How an Employer Should Treat an _ 
Employe 

He should see to it that the employe 
is given every reasonable opportunity to 
learn the business. 

He should have so much work to be 
done that the employe need never be 
idle. 

He should always recognize the serv- 
ice of an employe who works overtime. 

He should let the employe into the 
secrets of the business as fully as ad- 
visable. 

He should pay the employe a just 
wage, in preference to founding a library 
or a college with money wrung from 
the brows of the poor. 

He should see to it that his shops are 
sanitary in every respect. 

He should avoid charities for his em- 
ployes in the way of free libraries, play- 
grounds, etc.. but pay them well and 


encourage them to build their own play- 
grounds and libraries. 


Typewriting Contest 

Entries are coming in so rapidly for 
the typewriter speed contests to be held 
at the Second Annual Office Appliance 
and Business System Show, in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, Octo- 
ber 28 to November 4, under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Cochrane & Payne, 
that these events promise to be one of 
the most interesting features of the ex- 
position. 

Interest centers mainly in the contest 
for the title of World’s Champion speed 
typewriter. The most expert typewriter 
operators in the United States will be 
seen in the Garden while this event is 
being decided, entries having been re- 
ceived from as far West as Denver. 
The title is now held by Mr. Chas. H. 
McGurrin of Kalamazoo, Mich., and he 
will be on hand to meet those seeking 
to wrest the honors from him 

In addition to the typewriter speed 
contests, in which teams from the New 
York business colleges will try conclu- 
sions to see which school is the most 
expert in the use of the keyboard, there 
have been arranged a series of contests 
on calculating machines. 

Almost every bank and department 
store and other large business organiza- 
tions, in and around Greater New York, 
has entered its employes for these inter- 
esting competitions, which are originatéd 
with a view of demonstrating the supe- 
riority of mechanical office appurte- 
nances over old style hand methods, in 
business houses. The coming show will 
be the largest of its kind yet held. Those 
wishing to enter the contests should send 
for entry blanks to Messrs. Cochrane & 
Payne, 1734-5 Park Row Building, New 
York City. 

Everything points to this being an un- 
usually good year for business schools. 

* * nd 


There never was such a demand for 
competent stenographers as there is at 
the present time. 

x * 

It may be proved, with much certainty, 
that God intends no man to live in this 
world without working; but it seems 
no less evident that He intends every 
man to be happy in his work. It was 
written: “In the sweat of thy brow,” but 
it was never written: “In the breaking 
of thy heart.”—John Ruskin. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Business Letters 


Dear Sir: 

In reference to the recent claim made 
by Ryan, of our Scranton people cut- 
ting prices in the Allentown district, 
which you acknowledge has been done, 
it does not put us in a nice position to 
acknowledge a thing of this sort, as you 
may understand, and. of course, the 
excuse that prices were cut in order to 
meet outside competition, is not a 
proper one, because we are working on 
certain agreed prices which, strictly 
speaking, we are not warranted in 
breaking, no matter what others may 
do. The fact that Ryan’s people com- 
plain of our prices would look as if 
they were holding to full limits here. 
If they are not, then our people should 
be smart enough to present evidence to 
the contrary. 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen: 

Relative to the attached from Mr. 
J. Cc. Hill, giving us a list of goods 
transferred from Clinton market since 
order of January 25th: Upon checking 
the same we find the first two items 
are in order, but do not understand the 
1,043 pounds transferred to Hyde 
Wheeler out of car 9298, for if, as we 
suppose, he refers to this car under date 
of shipment, January 10th, from Sioux 
City, we find that on January 25th you 
transferred 15,243 pounds between 
Hyde Wheeler Co., T. H. Wheeler and 
Armour Packing Co. It may be that 
the 1,043 pounds in question were 
charged by Clinton market to this office 
in accordance with the recent system 
inaugurated, and if so there is no need 
of Mr. Hill giving us the information 
in this instance. We wish you would 
kindly find out how this is and advise 
us as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, 


Pres. Roosevelt’s Address 

My fellow-citizens: No people on 
earth have more cause to be thankful 
than ours, and this is said reverently. 
in no spirit of boastfulness in our own 
strength, but with gratitude to the 
Giver of Good, who has blessed us with 
the conditions which have enabled us 
to achieve so large a measure of well- 
being and of happiness. 

To us as a people it has been granted 
to lay the foundations of our national 
life in a new continent. We are the 
heirs of the ages, and yet we have had 
to pay few of the penalties which in 
old countries are exacted by the dead 
hand of a bygone civilization. 

We have not been obliged to fight for 
our existence against any alien race, 
and yet our life has called for the vigor 


and effort without which the manlier 
and hardier virtues wither away. 
Under such conditions it would be our 
own fault if we failed, and the success 
which we have had in the past, the 
success which we confidently believe 
the future will bring, should cause in 
us no feeling of vainglory, but rather a 
deep and abiding realization of all 
which life has offered us, a full ac- 
knowledgment of the _ responsibility 
which is ours, and a fixed determina- 
tion to show that under a free govern- 
ment a mighty people can thrive best, 
alike as regards the things of the body 
and the things of the soul. 


Much has been given us and much 
will rightfully be expected from us. 
We have duties to others and duties to 
ourselves, and we can shirk neither. 
We have become a great nation, forced 
by the fact of its greatness into rela- 
tions with the other nations of the 
earth, and we must behave as beseems 
a people with such responsibilities. 


Toward all other nations, large and 
small, our attitude must be one of cor- 
dial and sincere friendship. We must 
show not only in our words but in our 
deeds that we are earnestly desirous 
of securing their good will by acting 
toward them in a spirit of just and 
generous recognition of all their rights. 
But justice and generosity in a nation, 
as in an individual, count most when 
shown not by the weak but by the 
strong. 

While ever, careful to refrain from 
wronging others, we must be no less 
insistent that we are not wronged our- 
selves. We wish peace, but we wish 
the peace of justice, the peace of right- 
eousness. We wish it because we think 
it is right and not because we are 
afraid. No weak nation that acts man- 
fully and justly should ever have cause 
to fear us, and no strong power should 
ever be able to single us out as a sub- 
ject for insolent aggression. 


Our relations with the other powers 
of the world are important, but still 
more important are our. relations 
among ourselves. Such growth in 
wealth, in population, and in power as 
this nation has seen during the century 
and a quarter of its national life is 
inevitably accompanied by a like 
growth in the problems which are ever 
before every nation that rises to great- 
ness. 

Power invariably means both respon- 
sibility and danger. Our forefathers 
faced certain perils which we have out- 
grown. We now face other perils the 
very existence of which it was impos- 
sible that we should foresee. Modern 
life is both complex and intense, and 
the tremendous changes wrought by 
the extraordinary industrial develop- 
ment of the last half century are felt 
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1 every fiber of our social and political 
eing. 

Never before have men tried so vast 
nd formidable an experiment as that 
of administering the affairs of a conti- 
nent under the forms of a democratic 
republic. The conditions which have 
told for our marvelous material well- 
being, which have developed to a very 
high degree our energy. self-reliance, 
nd individual initiative, have also 
brought the care and anxiety insepar- 
ible from the accumulation of great 
wealth in industrial centers. 

There is no good reason why we 
should fear the future, but there is 
svery reason why we should face it 
seriously, neither hiding from ourselves 
the gravity of the problems before us 
nor fearing to approach these prob- 
lems with the unbending, unflinching 
purpose to solve them aright. 


School News 


A neat and attractive commencement 
invitation and program reaches us from 
the Parsons Business College of Par- 
sons, Kan., together with an interest- 
ing newspaper report of the exercises 
and class reunion, which were a feature 
of the evening. This flourishing insti- 
tution graduated a class numbering 
seventy-five students—a splendid show- 
ing for a school of this kind. The em- 
bryo business men and women were 
started upon the road to success with 
a stirring address from United States 
Senator Chester I. Long, aided and 
abetted by Judge Atkinson of Parsons. 
The latter paid a glowing and well-de- 
served tribute to the enterprise and 
energy of Mr. J. C. Olson, president of 
the college, to which we can add only 
a hearty “Amen.” 


* * « 


The McKeesport Daily News gives an 
interesting account of the commence- 
ment exercises of the Douglas College 
of that city, which we regret we can- 
not reprint in full. Thirty-five stu- 
dents received their diplomas, some of 
these being awarded also special honor 
prizes for high grades in the commer- 
cial and shorthand departments. Miss 
Etta Bayne, who had the highest class 
average for shorthand and typewriting, 
made the remarkable record of 175 
words per minute in shorthand and 78 
words in typewriting, while another 
student, Miss Kathryn Smith, wrote 184 
words per minute in shorthand and 63 
per minute on the machine. These are 
certainly unusual records for students 
so young (the prize winners are only 
sixteen and seventeen years of age). 
and they bear eloquent witness to the 
efficiency of the Douglas methods and 
to the earnestness with which each 
student made individual application of 





the class motto, “Perseverance Con- 
quers.” We congratulate both faculty 
and students on this excellent showing. 





IMPORTAN Please look at your address 
label, and if your subscrip- 

tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address. 











The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 


made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’ s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.’ 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











Business Ethics and Habits 
for the Student 


THE WESTERN PENMAN has secured Mr. 
Chas. T. Cragin and Mr. Carl C. Marshall, 
as members of the editorial staff to write 
monthly for the boys and girls preparing 
for office work. 

The popularity of these two writers needs 
no comment. No lectures, no sermons. 
Hopeful, helpful talks full of life, interest, 
common sense, and sometimes fun. Stu- 
ue read them, like them, and profit from 

em. 

Single subscription Student’s Edition con- 
taining above and .00 course of lessons 
in business writing, 60 cents. Samples and 
club rates free to teachers. 


Address Treasurer A. N. PALMER CO. 
CEDAR Rapips, Iowa 








BROWN’S 
** Business Letters for Dictation ”’ 


prepared by H. A. Brown, principal of the 
Shorthand Department, Cream City Busi- 
ness College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


There are eighty letters representing eight 
lines of business, ten letters of each kind, 
viz: Wholesale Flour; Railroad Freight; 
Fire and Tornado Insurance; Life Insur- 
ance; Manufacturing of Sash, Doors and 
Blinds; Manufacturing of Suspenders; 
Real Estate; Retail Bicycle. 

These letters have been carefully chosen 
from actual business, the language cor- 
rected and the punctuation improved. 
The words are counted so as to aid the 
teacher in speeding students. 


Retail price 25 cents each; to teachers and 
colleges, 15 cents. 
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GOVERNMENT 
POSITIONS 


50.830 Appointments were made 
to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for voung people. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of 
persons who pass these examinations and 
receive appointments to life positions at 
$840 to $1,200 ayear. If youdesire a position 
of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places 
for holding examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Columbian Correspondence College 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 














Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. trerisa sec uta 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 dozsent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








Do you want Dictation 
f at Home ? 
il 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
| night; any time; all the time. 

Your reader never tires - isalways 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 


Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 

If they know how to get it—and keep it. 

Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 

OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 

Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
q Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 

it—these are just afew of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 

If they will send $1.00 for 1HE STENOGRAPHER 
fur 12 months, a GOOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial jargon which the best business men are trying 
toavoid. The only way to get a better position and 
salary is to improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you wil) get it, too. 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
trial subscription. Sample copy free 


“THE STENOGRAPHER" 
1413 Filbert St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 














that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union, It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











School 
Advertising and 
Printing 





Sample Prices 


1000 842x11 Bond Letter Heads $1.75 
1000 XXX Envelopes $1.75 


All work guaranteed to give 


satisfaction 


Send your matter for estimate and samples 
of stock. We make a specialty of school 
printing and can save you money on any 
job of printing, large or small. 








W. E. Warr, School Printer 


Metropolis, Illinois 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Our clients say we render excellent service. 
We make a specialty of placing commercial 
teachers. Centrally located. Prompt serv- 
ice to schools and teachers. Write us today. 
We want to place you. G. E. POPLE, Mer. 


283 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 











The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 


























The Western Union and Postal telegraph companies have offices 
within a few doors of our offices and we have electric call boxes 
of both companies in our offices. 
and have three stenographers and two dictators to handle it. 
We have a very complete system of recording and filing infor- 
mation about teachers and vacancies, and we are prepared to put 
teachers and schools in communication with the greatest celerity. 


in our lines ever brought together. 


school property. 


Wm. J. Kinsley, Manager 








That Extra Teacher 


demanded because of large attendance or disappointment, can 
be furnished by us with lightning or mail speed. 


We receive eight mails a day 


To Schools 


WE MAKE NO CHARGE to school principals for our services in supplying 
teachers. We believe we have by far the largest and best list of special teachers 


THE SCHOOL EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT is maintained to sell 
school property and to aid in forming partnerships. Write for information about 
our plans and the 64 schools in the 23 states and Canada on our list for sale. We 
have listed with us names and addresses of 34 persons desirous of investing in 


To Teachers 


FREE REGISTRATION. Soconfident are we that we can place every good 
teacher and well-prepared graduate that we have decided to offer free regis- 
tration to all whom we deem acceptable to our lists. Our commission is four 
per cent, payable one-half in 30 days, one-half in 60 days, after beginning work. 
Teachers and schools will readily see that we do not get a cent unless we place 
‘the right teacher in the right school”—and both are perfectly satisfied. 


MAKE OUR OFFICE YOUR HEADQUARTERS when in New York. 
We are opposite City Hall Park and subway station. We have the largest, best 
located and best equipped offices of any special bureau. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ 
Bureau and School Exchange 
245 Broadway, New York 
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. for teaching Touch 
Ke-Be Shield Patent aed for 
YES, SIR—This is just what you have been 
looking for. Our KE-BE Shield covers the 
keyboard, but does not interfere with the free 
use of the hands. It makes every student a 
Touch operator from the start. Can be at- 
tached to any machine and is adjustable. 
Makes teaching Touch easy. Students like it. 
Write forcircular, or, better still, order a sample 
shield. $1.00 each, $9.00 dozen. 


The Keesling-Beach Company 
316 Essex Street ~ Lawrence, Mass. 











The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subseri be Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 





Reduced Prices 
MU SICK’S 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 





We have decided that we prefer to sell a 
large’ number of books at a small profit 
rather than to sell a smaller number at a 
larger profit. 


Musick’s Practical Arithmetic 
i a a a $1 00 

Musick’s Commercial Law, list... 100 

Musick’s Complete Touch Type- 


writer Instructor, list........... 1 00 
Musick’s Shorthand Pocket Dic- 
tionary (14 systems), list......... 100 


60 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
to schools and dealers. Prices 
net here. This beats paying 
the freight. 
Musick’s Manual of Benn’ Pitman 
lliaiidistriethnmicens altmeisimenmeeeaenel $100 
Musick’s Manual of Graham, list 1 00 
Musick’s Manual of Standard 


Phonography, \ist.............-.+ 1 00 
Musick’s Manual of Universal 
OR oiciccccccsoncnace 1 00 


40 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
to schools and dealers. Prices 
net here. Twelve lessons. The 
most practical method. Simpli- 
fied vowel scheme. They lead 
up to and prepare for the 
Universal Dictation Course. 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctua- 
tion and Correspondence, list... $0 50 
Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling 
and Word Analysis, \ist......... 25 


50 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
to schools and dealers. Prices 
net here. Thesejare being 
adopted rapidly. 

Abridged Touch Typewriter In- 
structor. 48 pages facsimile type- 
| RE Saeee $0 25 

Interest Tables, for banks, trust 


companies, etc., list........... 
ZO PER CENT DISCOUNT 


These books are all intensely practical. 
They get results. They are the books you 
ought to use. This ought to get your busi- 
ness. If there is anything in the way of 
your putting them in at once, let us know 
and we will get it out of the way. 


Universal Dictation Course, a graded 
dictation course of 26 different lines of 
business, each business separate and pre- 
ceded by a shorthand vocabulary of words 
and phrases to be practiced preparatory to 
taking dictation. 18 systems. Book for 
each system. Court testimony and other 
matter. It has noequal. List....... $1.50 


Special Price to Schools 


W. L. Musick Pub. Co. 
203 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Note.—This is not an ad; it’s a reduction 
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The Studio Writing Paper 


White, wove, 8x10 inches; put up in half ream (500 

single sheets) packages. 10-Ib. 12-Ib, 

Price per half-ream (500 sheets) f 

Price per ream (1000 sheets) 95 

Price per ream in 5-ream lots............  .7 .90 

Price per ream in case lots (50 reams)... .70 .90 
Penmanship Practice Paper 

We offer several grades, White, wove, 84x11 inches; put up in half-ream pack- 

weights and rulings of ages; ordinary ruled. 10-lb. 12-Ib. 
paper for penmanship Price per half-ream (480 sheets)......... $0.70 


practice, specimen mak- Price per ream (960 sheets) 1.30 
owt Price per ream in 5-ream lots. 1.20 
ing, letter w riting, — Price per ream in case lots (50 reams)... 1.10 
— ith o are ; f. Artist Penman Paper No. 1 
or Us wi spocia re g White, wove, 8%x11 inches; put up in half-ream pack- 
erence to the require- ages; ordinary ruled and wide ruled. 10-Ib. 
oe ee of fp meg Price per half-ream on wee 
teachers and students, Price per ream (960 sheets 
from specifications fur- Price per ream in 5-ream lots 2. 
. rs Price per ream in case lots (50 reams).. 1.75 2.00 
nished by Mr. Kinsley to 
the mills Artist Penman Paper No. 2 
a White, wove, 8'2x1l inches; put up in half-ream pack- 
ages; unruled and wide ruled. 10-Ib.  12-Ib. 
The Price per half ream (500 sheets) 25 $1.50 
Price per ream (1000 sheets)............. 2.00 2.25 
Price per ream in 5-ream lots............ 1.90 2.15 


Kinsley Studio Price per ream in case lots (50 reams)... 1.75 2.00 


roadwa Full cases (about 50 reams) shipped direct from mill 
245 Broad y in Massachusetts. Smaller quantities SHIPPED BY 
New York EXPRESS from New York. Send for samples. 







































NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 





WORK IN SiGwr. 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets = East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 ~ cal Bldg. 














pn Interesting | 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Il. 








Publications, Etc. 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New 
and revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
PEROT: $1.50 

Progressive Exercises in Gregg 
Shorthand. These exercises are 
intended to test the student’s knowl- 
edge of each lesson, and to develop 
independent reading and writing 
Di icieetinhbesannseasaaamgenns -50 

Reading and Writing Exercises 
in Gregg Shorthand. Advanced 
practice matter — business letters, 
articles, law forms, etc.—designed 
to follow the Manual and Progressive 
EEE ELLE EEO LLC -50 

Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 
Contains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all practical 
writers. Bound in cloth, vest pocket 
i iitiitcintechteasiitehcitinitibeinaihademarktadiaked -75 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. 
Contains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound inleather, vest pocket 
Plitéatnmetibbesehuensebhentuewdes 1.00 

Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg- 
Pani. An adaptation of Gregg 


Shorthand to Spanish............... 1.50 
Lessonsin Shorthand Penman- 
ship. By John R. Gregg.......... 15 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand: a very interesting 


and instructive reading book........ -25 
Punctuation Simplified. By J. 
I , cconnccannsaceuns -25 


Practical Pointers for Short- 
hand Students. By Frank 
SEE on ksecudvoatasanindekeaes .50 

Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son. Written in 
Gregg Shorthand and illustrated. 
ntcetieceneanebeshunndienneeane .50 

Rational Typewriting. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. So- 
Relle. A complete text-book for class 
or self-instruction in the art of type- 
writing by the Touch Method. In 
two forms—Single Keyboard and 
REET 1.00 

English— Progressive Studies. 
By Frances Effinger-Raymond, A 
succinct presentation of the essen- 
in cnebnheieaivennbees 

Words: Their Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation, Definition and 
Application. 128 pages; flexible 
I 6 d09stdeebacecscunsseesscoeseees 25 

Gregg Fountain Pen............. 1.50 

The Gregg Writer. A monthly 
magazine. Single copies 10c; su 
Seription POF PERE... .ccccccccccccece 50 


The Gregg 
Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 


the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 








Why ?—Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 





“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New Yorx 











Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 





The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 
person who begins business with a meager 
knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 








How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—results count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 








Address The Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen, In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 

A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 

Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


4 WS 2° is : ; 
NREAMATNAY A practical, business-like 
Ee , up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable— Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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